GEORGE DEWEY

those who were insubordinate out of a spirit of emu-
lation would easily fall into line. The ringleader
was a giant, red-headed Englishman by the name
of Webster. Many of his mates were in bodily fear
of this great brute. The prison being full, I had
him put down in the hold in irons.

One day I heard a breaking of glass and the or-
derly reported to me that Webster had broken free
of his irons, had driven the sentry out of the hold,
and in a blind rage was breaking up stone bottles
of soda and ale which were stored there, I sent the
master at arms to arrest him, and the master at arms
came back to report that Webster had sworn that
he would kill the first man who tried to come down
the ladder into the hold.

Such a situation was not to be endured. I took
my revolver and started for the hold. When I came
to the ladder Webster yelled up the threat which had
made the others hesitate in view of his known feroc-
ity. Of course, any one going down the ladder would
expose his whole body to an attack before his head
was below the deck level and he could see his ad-
versary. But any temporizing with the fellow meant
a bad effect on the whole ship's company.

"Webster, this is the executive officer, Mr.
Dewey," I called to him. "I am coming down and,
Webster, you may be sure of this, if you raise a
finger against me I shall kill you/'

I stepped down the ladder quickly, to see Web--
